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SOME ACCOUNT OF NORWAY. 
[From M. Von Buch’s Travels.] 


HE whole population of Norway amounted, on the Ist of 

February, 1801, to 910,074. That of the bishoprick of 
Drontheim, which Sweden wishes to obtain possession of in 
the first instance, amounted to 239,213. This bishoprick, 
however, though it does not contain the fourth part of the 
population of Norway, is in point of extent larger than the 
wholé of the remaining part; and it includes the valuable 
fishery of Lofodden, which gives employment to upwards of 
twenty thousand fishermen, and on which the trade and pros- 
perity‘of the country in a great measure depends. The pre- 
sent endéavour of the crown prince of Sweden to obtain pos- 
session of this bishoprick is by no means unprecedented. 
“ The Swedes,” M. Von Buch observes, “ huve always anxi- 
ously attempted to obtain possession of Drontheim when they 
Were the most powerful, and Charles Gustavus even dismem- 
bered the wliole bishoprick of Drontheim from Norway, in the 
peace of Koskild. They were in the right; for Drontheim 
might easily have become of the same importance to the north 
of Sweden that Goitenburgh is of to the south; and Gusta- 
vus III. who never forgot Norway, would hardly have founded 
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the new town of Osterby, in Jamtcland, without some particu- 
lar view. 

Dronikeim forms, a central point of union between a-num- 
ber of valleys and districts in the forth of Norway. “ The 
Guldal,” (one of the principal valleys leading to it) says Mr. 
Von Buch, “ is a beautiful valley; it is long and broad, de- 
lightfully environed, and well peopled. The views down the 
valley, over numerous and considerable hamlets and churches, 
with the broad and glittering stream in the middle, are altoge- 
ther enchanting. Fertility and coltivation smile; upon As from 
every hill. The whole antiquity of the nation is crowded to- 
gether in this valley ; it is the cradle of the land. Here Norr 
came first over from Sweden ; bere many of the heroes of the 
country dwelt in their courts, and those kings who bloodily 
contested the dominion of the land, never imagined they had 
made any progress in it ‘till they had conquered Drontheim 
and its vallies.” 

Norway is so strong by nature, that a handful of undisci- 
plined peasants have frequently resisted the attempts of an in- 
vading enemy, We have the following curious account of 
the manner in which 900 Scotch, proceeding through Norway 
to join the army of Gustavus Adolphus, were destroyed by the 
peasanury of Gulbrandsdalen. 

“ Would you not like to see Sinclair’s grave?” said some of 
the passing country people to me at Vug, as | was waiting on 
the road for a horse. They took me but a short way, when we 
came toa wooden cross yn the road ; upon this a tablet was 
placed, with the following inscription :— 


“ Here lies-Colonel George Sinclair, who, with 800 Scots- 
men, was dashed to picces like earthen pots * by 300° peasants 
of Lessoc, Vague, and Froen. Berdon Segelstadt of Rivge- 
boe was the leader of the peasants. ‘This tablet was destroyed 
in 1789 by a flood, and again restored by the peasants A. Vi- 
berg aud N. Vug.” 


With anxious expectation, and proud fecling of self-exalta- 
tion, they looked to sce what impression this monument would 
make on th@stranger. I was taken by surprise, for I did not 
believe myself so near the scene where the action of Sinclait 
took.place ; but | felt a respect for men who could still pres 
serve such a keen recollection of a noble stand against foreign 
invasion, gud such a strong feeling of freedom and their own 
dignity. 

At 
* “ Nihundert Skolter 
Blapduuset com Lee Porter.” 
This expression is paitly tor the suke of the rhyme. 
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At mid-day 1 reached the narrow pass of Kringelen, where 
Sinclair fell. It was a true Morgarten conflict; the road was 
narrow, and cut out of the solid rock, and overhung the steep 
and precipitous banks of the river which reaclied along at the 
bottom, Sinclair had no where met with any opposition, for 
almost all the youth of the country had been drawn to the 
Swedish war in the south of Norway. He had no suspicion of 
any attack here, and carelessly pursued his way. ‘The peasants 
with great address proceeded unperceived over the rocks, and 
dexterously detached a small division to the other side of the 
river, Which made its appearance over against the Scots on a 
large meadow, and with considerable irregularity kept firing 
on their enemy below. ‘The Scots despised his ineffectual at- 
tack, and passed on; still, however, their attention was di- 
rected to the meadow on the opposite side of the river. The 
peasants suddenly made their appearance on the rocks in every 
direction; they closed tp every avenue of advance; they pre- 
vented every means of retreat. Sinclair fell in the foremost 
ranks, and the rest were dashed to pieces like earthen pots. 
This is again repeated to passengers on a tablet at this place. 
‘And thus let the enemy and the world learn,’ they add, 
‘ what Norwegian valour, firmness, and fidelity are capable of 
in their native rocks. About sixty of the Scotch interceded 
for life, and were taken prisoners. They were divided anony 
the hamlets; but these peasants forgot that prisoners are no 
longer enemies. They soon grew tired of feeding an eneiny, 
and the defenceless Scots were collected together in a large 
meadow, and murdered in cold blood !—only one escaped. 


“ Sinclair came over the salt sea, 
To storm the cliffs of Norway.” 


Is a ballad which we hear in all the Norwegian towns; and it 
will long hand down to posterity the memory of Sinclair and 
the Guldbrandsdalian’s. 

It would no doubt be very convenient for Sweden to obtain 
possession of Norway, or of the bishoprick of Drontheim. 
Bat in this appropriation of ove country for the convenience 
of another, is the inclination of the people of Norway to be 
considered as a matter of no importance? In this case, how- 
ever, it happens to be of the utmost importance ; for from the 
natural strength of their country, without the consent of the 
natives it is impossible for Sweden or any other power to ob- 
tain a footing in it. 

At the time M. Von Buch passed through the country, it 
would seem that the people were satisied with the manner in 
which they were governed : “ It was ting or court day,” says 
he, “ in Sogness (a place in the neighbourhood of —* 
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The boors of the whole bailiwick were collected together : the 
sorenscriver (judge) had settled their differences; and the 
fogde had levied from thei their duties and taxes. | was 
pleased to see the kindness, humanity, and patience with which 
the peasantry were treated by the royal functignaries, and 
which they seemed to sepay with the most hearty and cordjal 
confidence. This state of things is pretty general through- 
out Norway: and hence, even yet, the fogde would haye |jttle 
difficulty in stirring up the brave Norwegians to deeds like 
those inthe Kringelen, or against Charles XII1. at Krogsko- 
ven and Frederickshall.” ‘ 

Such was the disposition of the inhabitants towards their 
government in 3807. Since that period, however, the Norwe- 
gians have laboured under the greatest privations, ia conse- 
quence of war between Denmark and Great Britain, _ The 
prosperity, nay, even the subsistence of many of the districts 
depended on the intercourse with England, and that inter 
course has long been nearly at anend. ‘The Eoglish war has 
not only deprived the Norwegians of their most beveficial 
trade, but it has, in a great measure, prevented them from re- 
ceiving their usual supplies of grain from abroad, and pro- 
duced a. most distressing famine in the country. The remem- 
brance of the prosperity formerly derived from their inter 
course with Engjand, and the pressure of their present suffer- 
ings, have produced ‘no small discontent against the Danish 
government. “ Whatever outcry,” says Mr. Von B. “ may 
be made in Christiania (the capital) against the plunder of the 
Danish navy by the English, it is.in the nature of man that 
every appearance which has the least tendency to justify the 
English by whom they expect to be benefitted, should be anx- 
iously laid hold of. Let enquiry be made in Christiania re- 
specting the number of thgse who in their hearts blame the 
English for this unheard of deed, and he will find that the pre- 
vailing sentiment is, that it was not done by the English but 
their ministry. If an armed vessel appear on the coast, it is 
sent out by the hostile ministry; but if an English letter, aa 
Englishman himself, or the news of an English action arrives, 
this is attributed to the friendly nation, and not to the minis- 
try!” 

It happens, however, that the Norwegians, from having 
becn constantly at war with the Swedes, have a rooted dislike 
to that people, and can never be brought to consent to a subs 
mission to their government. M. Von Buch frequently alludes 
to this dislike in the course of his travels. Any attempt there- 
fore on the part of Sweden to appropriate the whole or any 
part of the country, would meet with the most vigorous resist- 
ance, and would, in all probability, and as every former 
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attempt of a like nature, has ended iu complete digapppint- 
ment. 

We shall conelude this account with M. Von Buch’s descrip- 
tion of the annual fair at Christiauvia. 

“ This fair is one of the most interesting spectacles for 
évery stranger who yisits Norway, and for every persan who 
wishes to examine haman nature, and to trace vy. what routes 
and associations uian gradually advances in the progress of 
coltivation towards bis destination. 

,_ © For several days before this annual fair, whichis held oa 

the 13th of January,.the town is filled with country people 
from all quarters, and figures make their appearance, such as 
before were not. seen in the streets. Tie strong and robust 
inhabitant .of Guldbrandsdalen in his leng coat of the 17th 
century, and with his little red. cap on his head, walks by the 
side of the. comparatively elegant boor of Walders, who, ia 
features and dress, is as unlike him es if he came frow beyond 
the sea. The rich proprietors from» Hedemarken pass along 
as if they were of the iuferior order of town’s-people, and 
their coats, of home made cloth, are cut in an antiquated fa- 
shion, as is usual in conntry places. From Oecesterdalen, on the 
Swedish boundaries, appears a higher class of men; but we 
may easily see from their carriage that it is borrowed from 
their neighbours. Qn the other haud, we see the rough and 
almost stupid nativeof Hallingdalen in a true national uniform, 
and.the sturdy. men-af Oevvre Tellemarken still more rough and 
stapid. They alone:yet continue to wear the broad northera 
girdle round the waist, which the native of Tellemarken em- 
broiders and oraaments in quite a different manner from the 
other; and in this girdle they fix a large knife, like the Ita 
lians, which was formerly as often used by them for attack as 
for conveniency, . They wear a short jacket, with a sort of 
epaulette on it, anda small cap on the head; their short lea- 
thern breeches contain in the side pockets all the wants of the 
moment, and almost always the important small iron tobaeco- 
pipe. Rvery step and movement of these men is characteristic 
aud definite. They have only one object in view, and nothing 
which surrounds them éan deaden the ‘eagerness with which 
they pursue that object. The peasant of Roullong and Moss 
16 far from having this distinct character: Nearér tothe town, 
his business’is also morevarious, avd he looks’arouné him with 
atiention and caution, to discover any little advantiges which 
may bring him easier and thure’Seeurely to his end; he no 
longer lives insulatéd in his valley, relying on his own indivi- 
dual physical strength, but has’ beeome, through common in- 
terest and connections, a part of a nation,” 
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Account of the Town and Neighbourhood of Belfast, its 
State of Society, Manners, &c. } 


(Continued frém Page 683.) 


Ht A ERE are two innsin Hillsborough, Istop at the second, 
kept by a person of the name of M’Garry. The first; 
understand, is an‘excellent house for those who travel in chaises; 
but I never, when [ can avoid it,-entér'with unhallowed’ fout 
the precinets of a first inn. Insolence is every where disa- 
greeable, but the insolence of inns is particularly so. | got'a 
comfortable dinner at M’Garry’s. I) asked hiw if he had any 
good: beer. “ As good as any in England,” -he replied. 
Shortly afterwards'I asked the waiter some questions about the 
church, “He was credibly ‘informed, he said, that it was as 
handsome as an Englist: one. It is impossible to travel in 
Ireland without remarking the predominance of every thing 
English, and the hold that England seems to have taken of 
the imagination. As good, as fashionable, as beautiful as in 
England, is the climax of praise ; nor, indeed, has any thing a 
chanee to be reckoned either good, or fashionable, or beauti- 
ful, anless itcomes from England, or has been approved of there, 
[ found the church in reality as handsome as an English one, 

Tt is built in the form of a cross, with’a light-and graceful 
~~ A spacious lawn is in front, and two rows of lofty elms. 
There are eight windows of stained glass, gracefully and fanci- 
fully, rather than solemnly done, in oblong and-circular com- 
partments. The descending sun shone on several of ‘them, 
and threw on the rich pavement, long yellow and blue, and 
yellow and red shadows. It reminded me of ‘the following 

lines of Mr. Seutt :— 


“ The moon beam kissed the holy pain, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain.” 


The family vault rans under the family seat, and the liviog 
lord sits on the ashes of the dead one. The first marquis is 
buried here. He was the great benefactor of Hillsborough, 
aud the effects of his manificence are still discernible in the 
comfort, neatoess, and beauty, which distinguish this town aad 
neighbourhood. What a pity that in a country where-this 
beneficent influence of wealth and greatness is so necessary, 
it should be so rare, thatin many parts.([ do not here speak 
of the north) jandlords should too often be knowa to the 
people only as their tax gatherers, not as their friends, benetac- 
tors, and fathers—and that society should be left in a state o 
almost primitive barreuness, satisfied with the rough enjoy 
ments, and necessaries of nature, with little of grace to allare, 


of beauty to chirm, or of elegance to admire. 
After 
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After remaining an hour in the church, I proceeded on my 

journey—though the sun was declining, the heat was excessive, 
and I walked over the Maes course as jaded as a tired racer. 
This is the second race-course in the kingdom, and is to the 
Curragh, pretty much what Epsom is to Newmarket. 
' [stopped at Lisburo a few moments only. I[ had loitered 
go much the former part of the day, that as I was determined 
to reach Belfast that night, it was, necessary 1 should now be 
expeditious. I shall therefore briefly remark of Lisburv, that 
it. was once burned down, and that the, present Phoenix rose 
from its ashes. [ must not forget, likewise, to mention, that 
Lisburn is a kind of Lrish Athens, where the purest language 
way be heard in the market-place. The inbabitapts,. 1 am 
told, assert, that their servant men and servant maids, speak 
beuer English than, the ladies and gentlemen of othe, places. 
This is a preference, however, that the ladies and gentlemen of 
other places do not readily acquiesce in. 

The citizens of Dublin are their great rivals in pronunciation, 
and in many of their tones are thought by profound judges to 
exceed them. One point, however, on which the inhabitants 
of all towns are agreed is, that they speak better English than 
the English themselves. Lt is whimsical—ihat while tbe Irish 
allow the English the lead in fashion, literature, and the arts, 
they should so sturdily claim it in language for uheir mistakes 
in which they have been so much and so unjustly ridiculed. 
Perhaps, such is the tortuosity of the human mind, they claim 
it more sturdily fur those reasons. The tauntings and mocke- 
ries of Tarquin did not lower, in the Sybil’s estimation, the 
value of ihe sacred baoks. 

I was delighted with my evening’s waik. I met crowds of 
people returning homewards, their hooks ou their shoulders, 
and women and children by their side. They all bade me good 
e’en as they passed. Several were smoking. I was not sorry 
to see this. Men will intoxicate themselvés some way or other, 
and smoking is a better way than drinking. I do not think I 
met a single wheel-car between Lisburn and Belfast. The 
vehicles for the conveyance of goods were all waggons and 
carts. Every step, indeed, I advanced, I felt more torcibly [ 
Was in the neighbourhood of a great town. Had it not been 
for the lofty ridge of mountain on my left hand, which seemed 
lo move along with and accompany me, | should have thouglit 
myselt in the environs of London. The coun ry was in the 
highest state of cultivation—it looked like one continued gar- 
dea, shadowed with trees, interspersed with thickets, and peat 
Whitewasbed houses, smiling in beauty, scented with fragrance, 
thrilling with harmony, delightful to the eye, ear, and smell, 
fdooked into ane or twoof those cottages. .L saw nothing to 
heighten the tlelusion certainly, nor did 1 see any thing ereiet 
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than might be expected, to lessen ir. Wherever, or wli¢héver 
we see human nature close we sve it to. disadvantagé, A mad 
finds in‘a house food-and repose; if he Wishes for ehtliusiasm, 
he mast keéfout of doors. Theevetiing shades cathe fast upoa 
me in the fatter part of my joarney, nor could I at length dix 
tinguish mote than the soit repose of the greet vale by my 
side—yet the itdescribable noise, the tains liam, told me I was 
approaching the inhabitants of meu. ; 

There’are two great inns in Belfast. The Donegal Arnis, 
and another’*kept by a person of the ndité of Pat Lyno. The 
former is the greatest, the lutter was considered the best kept 
house. 

It has of late, however, lost something df its reputatidh, 
without the other finding it. I should suppose, from thé name 
(for a zealous protestant would as soon call his son Judas ag 
Pat) that Mr. Lynn isa catholic. It is singular, that even ia 
the north a large proportion of the innkeepers are éatholies, 
and what is more singular, that protestant travellers generally 
give them the preference—probably, as French landlords were 
formerly preferred to English ones—on account of their greater 
subserviency and civility. The lower classes of catholics aré 
not now characterized by servility; they seem rather to havé 
passed into the opposite extreme, and give offence by what i$ 
called their rudeness and sulkiness. Protestants can nevér 
cease wondering at this extraordiuary change, which, howeyer, 
is avery datural one. The «wan employed in bending the 
touch elm into a bow, need not be astonislied when it flies 
back in his face. 

[ stopt at a small house in Ann-street, kept by one Campbell. 
The people were civil, and [ hada very good cold supper. It 
Was not their fault [ had not a hot one, fér there was a hot 
joint of mutton set on the table —it was, however, rather op- 
pressive for a night in July, and L ordered it away. People in 
the country are seldom nice in this particular.. I remember 
Once, in another part of the dorth, and in much wardier wea- 
ther, supping with a small party on roast beef and hot apple 
pye, and the conviviator seemed to pride himself very much 
Ou the delicate repast be had provided for as. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








WILD HORSES. 
{From Pike’s Travels in Notth America.]} 
Observed on the prairie a herd of horses; when withid 


about a quarter of a mile, they discovered us, and imme 
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diately approached, making the earth tremble under thein; 
they brought to my recollection a charge of cavalry. They 
stopped, and gave us an opportunity to view them. Among 
them there were some-very beeutiful bays, blacks, and greys, 
and indeed of all colours. We fired at a black horse with an 
idea of creasing him, but did not succeed; they flourished 
roufid, and*returned again to view us. We then returned to 
camp. In the morning, for the purpose of trying the experi- 
meut, we equipped six of our flectest coursers with riders, and 
ropes to noose the wild horses, if iv our power tocome ainongst 
the herd. They stood until we approached withia forty yards, 
peighing and. whinnying, when the chace begin, which we 
continued two miles without success. ‘two of our horses ran 
up with them, but we could not take them. Returned to 
camp. <I have since laughed-at our folly tor endeavouring to 
take the wild horses in that manner, which is scareely ever 
attempted even with the fectest animals and most expert 
ropers. 

The method pursued by ‘the Spaniards ia taking them is as 
follows: they take a few fleet horses, aad proceed into the 
country where the wild avimals are numerous; they build a 
large inclasure, with a door which enters into a swaller inclo- 
sure; from the entrance of the large pen they project wings 
Out inte the prairie to a great distance, and then sct up bushes, 
&e. 10 induce the horses when pursued to enter withia these 
wings. After these preparations are made, they keep a look 
out for asmall drove; forif they unfortunately should start too 
large a one, they either burst open or fill it up with dead 
bodies, and the remainder run over them and escape: in which 
case the party is obliged to leave the place, as the stench ari- 
sing from the putrid carcasses would be insupportable, and in 
addition to this, the pen would not receive others. But should 
they succeed in driving io a few, say or two or three hundred, 
they s.ject the handsomest and youngest, noose them, and 
take them into the small inclusure, theu turn out the others. 
Afier- which, by starving, preventing them from taking any 
repose, and continually keeping them in motion, they subdue 
then by degrees, and finally break them to submit to the sad- 
dle and bridle. 





GRANVILLE SHARP, ESQ. 


HE following handsome tribute of respect to the memory 
of the above most benevolent and truly Christian cha- 
Tagter werits preservation: 
Vol. $3. BRITISH 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN. BIBLE SOCIERY, 


AT a Meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Dosiety, held atthe New London Tayesn, Cheapside, on 
Vienday the 2d of August, 1813, 

Phe Right Hon. the CHANCELLOR of his MAJESTY’s 
EXCHEQUER in the Chair, 


te follovine Resolution was wranirme my adopted, and ordered 
to be published 


‘ It-laviug pleased God, in the course of his Providence, 
to. call GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq. to. his heavenly rest, the 
commities of the British and Foreign. Bible Society feel a 
mourntal. pleasure in recording their veneration for his. cha 
racter, and their gratitade for bis services... In him. the com. 
mittee recognise the venerable person. under whose auspices 
the society was formed, the eaclest and largest benefactor to 
tneir horary, and oue of the most regular, diligent, and useful 
attendants at the meetings for the transaction of basiness, 
Wiile-the commitice acknowledge the obligations of :the 
soctwly to the extent and accuracy of | his Biblical learning, 
they teel it their duty to bear particular and affectionate testi- 
mony tothe integrity of his smiad, the simplicity of. lis spirit, 
and the philanthrophy of his heart. The committee desire to 
bless God ter having continued so long among them au instru 
ment of so great usefulness, and they trust that the benefit of 
his labours may be perpetuated and extended by the influence 
of his example. 

(Extracted from the Minutes.) 
JOHN OWEN, ) 
JOSEPH HUGHES, Secretaries. 
ey * STELNRORER 3 
i is rae ve ees ee 
PUNISHMENT OF A RUSSIAN MURDERER, 
[Prom Greens Oxiginal Journal from London to St. Petersburgh.] 


Corchman, a slave ot Prince Yablonosky, a Polish 
A nobleman, havioy merdered his master returning from 
Count Strogonofl’s country seat, upon the i7th of September, 
1806, afterwards findi iz Meals to escape, Was pursue ad, taken 
at Novorogod,'and brought back to St. Pe tersburgl, where he 
Was sentenced to receive one hundred and fifty strokes of :the 
knutt, to have his face marked in three places with a hot iron, 
and his nostrils tora oui: this sentence was pat in execution 
on the 21 of October fol! wig, NEW style. He was tuken 
from the prison about nine v'cluck in the morning, and ‘don- 
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ducted to the police office gate, from whence the police master 
with the police guards on horseback conducted hiw to. the 
place of execution, about two English miles along the great 
street, called the Neoskoi Perspective. The procession was in 
the following manner :— First, several police guards to clear the 
way; then came the first police master, attended by several 
district police-masters, and afier them a detachment of police 
enards on horseback. Next, surrounded by a great number of 
the same guards on foot, walked the criminal, bare leaded, 
with fetters on his legs, and handcuffs. He was a bearded 
peasant, dressed in a long blue habit, which they wear with 
striped pantaloons; and behind him walked the two execution- 
ers, with the knouts under their arins. 

When arrived at the place of execution, a detachment of 
regular troops kept the mob clear of the block and boards 
upon which he was to be fastened. Tlie dreadful ceremony 
began by a short prayer, and then the culprit was stripped 
naked to his waist, and laid down upon the board. His neck 
was strapped down to a groove, as were bis arms to blocks upen 
each side. The first executioner, taking hold of the knout, 
(which is a short wooden handle, fastened to a triangular strep 
of sheepskin, soaked in milk, and dried in the sun, and about a 
yard and a half long) began by raising himself upon bis toes 
at each stroke, and taking, as it were, measure to strike him, at 
each blow wiping the blood off with his fingers from the thong, 
observing an interval of two or three seconds between cach 
stroke. After giving six strokes, he was replaced by the other 
executioner, who gave the same number, in the same manner 
as the former: thus changing every sixth stroke, and at each 
change taking fresh thongs. ‘The cries of the unfortunate man 
were dreadful in the extreme for the first seven strokes; bat 
after that they gradually lessened, and by the twelfth they 
totally ceased. Had it not been for a convulsive tremor of 
his agers, one would have taken it for granted be was dead, 

The knouting finished, the cxecutiouers untied him, raised 
him upon his legs: the one holding his hand behind his head 
to support. it, the other took the marking iron with the letiers 
V.O.R. (thief) cut thereon, so as to have a sharp edge; it was 
fixed in a round wooden handle. Srriking it with his fist as 
with a mallet, be drove it into the forehead and the two cheeks 
of the malefactor. After that he took a pair of pincers, like 
sugar nippers; he put one side of them into the inside of the 
nostril, and the other to the outside skin of the nose, and with 
@ violent jerk be tore out the nerve; and then repeated the 
same Operation upon the other side—and yet, wonderful io 
relate, the suffering eriminal remained seusible cnough, with a 
little assistance, to throw his coat over his jacerated shoulders, 
t9 Mount a cart, and be conducted back to prison. ay 
5 Pe -vo 
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INTERESTING TRIAL. 


SOMERSET SUMMER. ASSIZES. 


The King versus the Inhabitants of Taunton St. Mary Magda- 

* len, for a Nuisance, (i. e.) for not Repairing a certain Part 
of an Ancient Prescriptive Market Road, situate in the Parish 
of Taunton, called Stoke Lane, (to wit) from Dustland Lane 
to Bratton or Haydon Brook, being in Length 78 Yards less 
than Half a Mile. ? 


§ Ge was an indictment of considerable importance to the 
public, for, by the establishment of this long-negleeted 
road, the public will save in going to market 63 yards more 
than half a mile, on a mile and three quarters of road; it con. 
tained two counts, one for a carriage, and the other for a horse 

and foot highway. 

Mr, Serjeant Lens opened the case on the part of the pro- 
secution in a most able, perspicuous, and oiasterly manner, 
and stated, that although the road in dispute had been disused, 
through the negligence of the defendants, even asa horse road, 
for nearly the space of 20 years, and as a cariiage highway for 
about 40 years, yet that this circumstance would not be sufl- 
cient to preclude the public from resuming their right of using 
it, whenever they thought proper. 

The learned serjeant further stated, that as the defendants 
had acknowledged the road to be public by repairing a part of 
ji as a Carriage road within the period of 20 years, and up to 
the present time, in Consequence of a threat of being indicted 
by a gentleman of good sense and discernment, by the name 
of Bryant, that this circumstance, connected with the proot 
that he was about to adduce, would undoubtedly be obligatory 
on the defendants to repair the whole of Stoke Lane that was 
situate in their parish. The learned judge, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
then observed to the jury, that if the prosecutors could prove 
that the road was once public, that they would be fully entitled 
to their verdict, and stated (without advertiug to the citcum- 
stance of Taunton parish having acknowledged the road to be 
public, by repairing a part of it within the period of 90 yeats, 
and up to the present time) that no lapse of time would be sul- 
ficient to preclude the public from resuming their right of 

, using this neglected useful road, whenever they thought pro- 
per. 

In support of the prosecution there were 25 witnesses at- 
tendant on the court, six of whouw only were called, who 
proved as follows; 
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James Cornish, aged 79 years, had always lived near the 
road in dispute, proved that be had used it for 20 years and up- 
wards successively, for carts and horses, but uot within the pe- 
riod of the last 40 years; that, when he used it, it was the only 
market road from Stoke St. Mary to Vaunton; that he had seen 
nearly the whole of Stoke Lane repaired froin time totime, and 
that it became impassable for waggons about 40 years ago, in 
consequence of some trees being blown down across the road 
iu question, tn Taunton parish; and that it became impass- 
able many years afterwards, as a horse road at Pucksey Hole, 
which is also situate in Taunton parish, 

Samuel Nou, of Ruishton, aged 73 years, proved that he had 
known the road ip dispute. ever since le was a lad; that he had 
driven weggons through the whole of “ Stoke Lane” scores 
of times, (but not within the period of these last 40 years) that 
it was formerly very rutty. ‘This witness, upon his cross+exa- 
mination by Mr. Serjeant Pell was asked whether Stoke Lane 
was not very watery, and whether the water was not up 
to his chin. Witness answered, yes it was, when he lay down 
in Ht. 

xobert Oliver, a respectable honest man, aged 66 years, 
proved that he had used the whole of “* Stoke Lane,” the road 
in dispute, with waggons, loaded with timber, and had used it 
with horses in going from ‘Taunton to Upper Stoke, and, vice 
versa, Many scores of times, said he had reason enough to re- 
collect the road, as be had a good drubbing for spilling a firkin 
of cyder about the waggon that was travelling through Stoke 
Lane. 

Mary, the wife of John Gill, of Hemyock, Devon, aged 
68 years, proved that she bad lived wm the parish of Stoke for 
peaily 20 years; her father rented a farm there, with whom 
she had lived during al! this periods she had constantly used 
ihe road in dispute in going to Taunton market with carts and 
horses, never used any ether road iu going from Stoke to Taun- 
ton, but the one in question; proved that it was the only read 
from Sioke to Taunton betore -the Shoreditch turnpike-road 
was made, which road she never travelled in her life, but con- 
tinged to use the yoad in dispute several years after such turn- 
pike-road was made: proved that her father was: waywarden 
for the parish of Sioke, and that he bad repaivec,.at the ex- 
peace of Stoke parish, the whole of “ Stoke Lane” that is si- 
tuate in the parish of Stoke, and that she had seen so much 
of Stoke Lane, as is situate in Taunton parish, repaired, from 
time to ume, 

Farmer Bellringer, of the parish of Curland, proved that he 
had lived in the parish of Sioke St. Mary for nearly 20 years ; 
that he had becn waywarden for that parisi; that he had re- 
patred, at the expence of the parish of Stoke, a part of Stoke 
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Lane, as a carriage road, which would not have been so done 
were it-not ‘acknowledged to be a public'road. Also _proved 
that he had heard one William Waits, who was aged 77 years, 
(and now dead) say, that Stoke Lane was formerly the only 
market road from Stoke to Taunton, and that it was a eom- 
modious carriage road, and that he had used it as such about 
45 years ago. 

Mr. Thomas Rowsell, of West Monkton parish, aged 
70 years, formerly by trode a baker; proved that he knew 
“ Stoke Lane,” and that it was a public road, and that he had 
frequently used it as such in going from Taunton to Stoke, and 
vice versa, with horses and crooks, and with horses loaded with 
pots of bread; that they took up nearly as much room asa cart 
would, that Stoke Lane was formerly sufficiently wide and 
commodious for carts to pass that way, although witness did 
not recollect ever seeing carriages pass the road; proved tliat 
he never knew any other road from Stoke St. Mary to Tauntoa, 
but Stoke Lane, about 46 years ago; witness proved that he 
had used the said road about 45 years ago, but not since ‘this 
period ; also that recently he had examiued the said road, and 
had found it ratty throughout. 

The learned judge here interfered, and said the prosecutors 
had indisputably made out their case, and addressed himself to 
defendani’s counsel and attorney, and asked what possible de- 
fence they could have; wheo, he was answered by Mr. Ser- 
yeant Peli, that they had a very strong case by way of defence. 
The judge being then informed that on the behalf of the pro- 
secution there were a great number of witnesses more to be 
examined, and some oa behalf of the defendants, he asked 
whether the prosecutor’s attorney would be content with hav- 
ing a verdict passed against the defendants for a bosse and foot 
highway only, when Mr. Serjeant Pell said if he would be, he 
would readily cry, “ peccavi,” and consent to submit to have 
a verdict passed against defendants to that effect. ‘The attor- 
ney for the prosec ution, in order to save as: much trouble as 
possible to the court, and being much pressed by his counsel to 
be satisied with such a verdict, (us the judge had recom- 
mended a sort of compromise) he at length deemed it prudent 
tw consent to the advice of his advocates. 

The learned judge then directed the jury to find a verdict in 
favour of the prosecutors for a horse and foot bighway, which 
they did without hesitation, to the entire satisfaction of a 
crowded court, and to the great advantage and accommodation 
of three parishes. ‘The cause lasied — three hours, and if 
the witnesses had been all examined, it would have occupied 
the attention of the court for a whole di y. 
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Counsel for the Prosecution. Counsel for the Defendants, 
Mr. SERJEANT LENS, Mr. Serjeant Pau, 
Mr. TvcKetTr, Mri: A. Moors, 
AND AND 
Mrv Cuas. F. Witutams. | Mro Horner. 
Attorney. Attorney. 
Mr. J. D. Burriper, Mr, Henry Jas. Leien. 





It is to be observed that the said road was proved as:‘much 
acarriage highway as a horse road, and that none of ‘the fore- 
going witnesses proved the usage of the road within the period 
of these last 40 years ; therefore, be it known, “ nullum tem- 
pus occurrit regt.” - By this high decision the prosecutors have 
gained a road of the width of 8 feet wide, by 13 Geo. the 3rd 
chapter 78, commonly called The General Highway Act; and 
by the testimony of the prosecutor’s last witness, ‘Thomas 
Rowsell, who proved it a horse and crook road of this width. 





Description.of Geika, a Caffre Chief: 
[From Dr. Liehtenstein’s Travels in Southern Africa.] 


OME couricts who had been sent forwards announced the 
approach of King Geika. They were commissioned to 
request that the governor would on the morrow dispateh some 
of his officers and dragoons to meet him, and that a waggon 
or cat might be sent for his mother, as, on account of her cor- 
pulence, wavelling was fatiguing to her.’ ‘These requests were 
complied with, and the waggon with the guard of honour set 
off in the morning. They met the Caffre king seated ona 
horse without a saddle, and as the detachment drew near he 
stopped. After contemplating them fora few moments with 
a pleased and cutious eye, he seemed to consult the principal 
people about him, then rode a few steps forward, then halted 
again, and seemed for some winutes doubtful whether in his 
confidence he was not,running himself into danger. At last 
he appeared to come toa hasty resolution: he made a long 
whistle with his mouth, and at this signal his whole ‘train, 
which consisted of about a hundred and fifty persons, womeno 
included, put themselves in motion. His mother got imto the 
car, the king retnained on horseback, and all the rest were on 
foot: thus they proceeded in a brisk trot to the Datch.; When 
arrived there the king dismounted, and being conducted to the 
geveral’s tent, he with the most perfect ease, and not without 

dignity, held out his band to him. 
: Q QO Geika 
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Geika is one of the handgomest men that can be seen, even 
among. the Caffres ; uncommonly tall, with strong limbs and 
very fine features. His/countenance is expressive of the ut- 
most benevolence and’ self-confidence, united witl> great ani. 
mation; there is in his. whele appearance something that at 
once speaks the king, although there was nothing in his dress 
to distinguish hin, except some rows of white beads wiiich he 
wore round his neck. It is not hazarding too much to say that 
among the savages all over the glebe, a haudsower: man could 
not be found. Nay, one might go farther, and. say that among 
the sovereigns of the cultivated nations, it would perhaps be 
dificult to find so many qualities united, worthy of their dig. 
nity. His fine tall well-proportioned form, at the perfect age 
of six and twenty, his open, benevolent, coufiding cvuntesauce, 
the simplicity yet dignity of hisdeportment, the striking readi- 
ness of his. judgment and of his answers, his frankuess, and 
the rational view he took of things;—all these pioperties com 
bined are not often to be found among those, who, according 
to our commonly reccived opinions, have had infinitely greater 
advantages in the forming their persons and minds, 

Besides -his mother, two of his wives accompanied him, 
whose names were Nonihbe, and Solohgou. ‘These three came 
with him into the general’s tent [where they approved highly 
of the wine presented to them.] 

Notwithstanding her corpulence, the mother of Geika wasa 
woman of spirit. She was 4 princess of Mithimba, avd had 
procured ber son the sovereignty of that kingdom in additioa 
to his former dominions. 

Geika always treated his mother with the most profound 
respect, and even now she exercised a sort of guardianship 
over him, This was exemplified on a particular occasion, 
when he was sitting in judgment, earnestly endeavouring to 
discover among a number of persons who tad been cited inte 
his presence, which amoag them was the perpetrator of a 
crime which had been committed. The question was that 
some injury bad been done to a woman of distinction without 
her being able to say who was the offender. As soon as the 
queen mother heard the nature of the complaint, she com- 
manded her son to stand forth in the midst of the circle, as he 
was with the rest on the spot where the affair happened, and 
seating herself in his place, made him take an oath that be 
himseif was innocent: afterwards resigniog lis place to him 
again, she permitted bim to proceed in the investiga 
tions Geika commended exceedingly the wisdom shown by 
ber. 
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An ANECDOTE, 


‘ENERAL WALSTEIN was intrepid in the field of bat- 
G tle; but he wasan enthusiast, and bizarre, as the follow- 
ing story shews: ’ 

He was at Gross Meseritsch in Moravia, in 1625, and com- 

pletely absorbed in laying the plan of the ensuing campaign: 
his custom was to pass part of the night in consulting the 
stars. Que of those nights, being at bis window last_in cen- 
templation, he felt himself violently struck on the back. He 
turned, himself round instantly, and knowing that he was alone 
and his chamber dvor locked, this warrior, bold as he was in 
battle, was seized with fright. He did not doubt that this 
blow was a sign froin Heaven to warn him of impending dan- 
get. He fell into a deep melancholy; wor could any of his 
friends obtain his secret from him. His confessor, a capuchin, 
undertook to discover it, and had art enoagh to induce one of 
the pages of the generalissimo to acknowledge, that, he being 
intent on playing one of bis comrades a trick, had hid himself 
inthe apartment to which Walstein had retired, and mistaking 
him for his object, he had strack him with all his might; but 
having found his error, while his master was examining the 
room, he jumped out of the window. The confessor pledged 
his word of honour to the page that no evil should befal him, 
on this account; and he thought himself happy in being able 
to quiet the trepidations of the general. But what was his 
despair when he heard Walstein order the immediate hanging 
of this rash youth! his orders were absolute; the gibbet was 
ready, the page delivered to the executioner, in the very pre- 
sence of the general. ‘The principal officers of the army were 
seized with indignation ; the lower classes exclaimed against 
such barbarity; the miserable confessor threw himself repeat- 
edly at the feet of this inexorable commander. The page had 
mounted the ladder, when suddenly the general cried out 
“ stop!” then with a voice of thunder he said to the pages 
—“ Well, young man, hast thou now experienced what the 
tertors of death are? 1 have served you as you served me: now 
we are quit.” 





MOKE WAYS THAN ONE. 


Geuatleman desirous of breaking his son of a strong in- 
clination he had to pun upon all occasions, imposed a fine 
for every offence. The boy, in company with his father, pass- 
ing the other day aman in the pillory; and from the singularity 
of the sight felt his old propensity revive; but knowing the 
consequence, satisfied himself with whistling, Through the 
Wood Laddie, x : 

Vol, 53. 5 Q Answer, 
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Answer, by W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to J, Davy’s 
Rebus, inserted May e%. 


OSSACKS and Russians Britons love, 
And much their conduct they approve. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. Kelso,and J. Postle. 


thwaites, of the royal marines at Stonchouse; aad S, Duck, of Poole. 





Answer, by G. Eyres, of Okeford Fitzpaine, to J. Strike’s Anagram, inserted 
the 71b of June. 


yy CH when I transpos’d with care, 
CHEAP, Sir, of course it did declare ; 
And if aright the question’s took, 

What can be cheaper than this book ? 


*,* We have received the like answer from R.R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
S. Duck, of Poole; R. Trist,of Ashburton; J. Newland, of Blackauton 
academy ; M. B.of Sherborne; H. Crocker, of Cockel; Philomath, of Wes. 
ton Zoyland; J. Jane,of Redruth; |. L. of Stog umbe r; Elea o- Lee, of 
Payhembury ; J. Channon, of Ottery ; Penccthian =k, of Camborne; 
W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; F. L. Veysey, of Rack- 
enford; R.Cuming,of Modbury; J. W. of Charmouth; B. Caiveth; and 
J. Lucker, of Cornworthy school. 


Answer, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, to G. Eyres’s Anagram, inserted 
June 28, 


N OWL, my friend, which preys by night, 
Answers your anagram aright. 


{<3 Similar answers have been received from S. Duck, of Poole; R. R. 
Broad, of Falmouth; J. W.of Charmouth; J. Newland, of Biackauton 
academy ; and J. “Lucker, of Cornworthy school. 





1 REBUS, by B. Andrew, of St. Austell. 





BS R.SEVENTHS of a fish to a weight, pray c ubine, 


A town that’s in Curnwali you'll quickly define. 


An ENIGMA, by J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, 


|e neither rich, ingenious, nor fair; 

My colour’s coarser than the negro’s hair; 
I'm dull and sordid, clad in base attire, 

Which oft is cover’d o’er with dust and mire ; 
And yet more rivals for iy person strive 
Than tor the fairest, sweetest nymph alive ; 
")h’ extremes of various fortunes oft I try, 
Sometimes cast down, sometinics €x alted high ; 
Yet not my squalid fi rm, or abject state, 

The ardour ot my lovers can abate; 

For stull the more | thetr approach elude, 
With greater industry [ am pursu’d; 

But when obtain’d so much contempt I meet, 
My best trends kick and spurn me with their fect. 


POETRY. 
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Translation of Horace’s Twenty-Second Ode, First Book. 
“ INTEGER VITZ SCELERISQUE PURUS,” &c. 


Inscribed to Mr, Fobn Hole, of Morchard, Surgeon. 


Man sincere and virtuous in-his deeds 
Nor dart, nor bow, nor pois’nous arrow heeds. 

If o’er the Syrtes, or the scorching sand, 
Or barren Caucasus’ deserted land 
He journeys thro’, or does alone reside 
Where fam’d Hydaspes’ murm’ring torrents glide, 
As in the groves at ease I boundless rove 
To sing the praise of Lalagc, my love, 
Ev’n there unarm’d no rav’nous beasts I fear, 
Nor durst befure me prowling wolves appear ; 
Expose me naked tv the northern bay, 
To snow, to ice, to winds impetuous sway— 
Or lay me prostrate to the torrid zone 
Next Phebus’ rays, inhabited by none, 
I’il never cease, but still in tuneful verse, 
My Lalage, her charms, and winning smiles rehearse. 


Smimbridge, August, 1813. 
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PEACE SHALL CROWN THE LAND, 


EASE, ye suffering poor, to mourn, 
Fly to God in ardent pray’r. 
He the hearts of men can turn, 
He will soon his arm make bare. 


Those who now in war delight, 
(Steel’d against the pangs you bear) 
Soon shall sink in mental night, 
Fill’d with horror and despair. 


Bless’d the world shall be with peace ! 
Plenty then shall crown the spring, 
‘Trade and commerce both increase, 
Every heart with joy shall sing. 


Prison doors shall then give way, 
Husband, children, all come home! 
Each shall hail the jub’lee day, 
When the sound of peace shall come. 


Then the land which long hath groan’d 
Bencath the proud usurper’s hand, 


Shall 
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Shall see the lawless band dethron’d, 
And be call’d the happy land. 


Then the tyrant’s reign shall cease, 
Oppression too shall lose its power. 
Numerous blessings come with peace! 
Hasten, Lord! the promis’d hour! 


Dartmouth, 1813+ W. WATKINS, 
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y> gentle pity! yes, thou art 

The true-born child of love; 

To soften the proud human heart 
‘Lhou quit’st the realms above. 


Thou art misfortune’s sweetest friend, 
Susceptible of woe, 

The deep-drawn sigh thy breast doth rend, 
Thine eyes with tears o’erflow. 


The gem which sparkles on thy face, 
Out-vies the diamond’s glare ; 

And like the sun, it shines with grace, 
Effulgent, warm, and fair. 


Thro’ the dark caverns of the mind, 
The empire of old night, 

Its genial rays impart most kind, 
A cheering flood of light. 


Despair in wild disorder flies 
At thy harmonious voice ; 

And hope returns from yonder skies 
To make the soul rejoice. 


Yes; thine it is to give relief, 
Thy lib’ral hand bestows, 
The balm to heal the wounds of gricf, 
A cordial for our woes, 
JOHN. 
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SONNET TO LOUISA. 


“7 off thy pensiveness, dear girl, forego 
All sullen cares, nor wear the garb of woe; 
Your unrequited passion lull asleep, 

Call up thy spirits, and forbear to weep. 

Tf Osmond’s talse, why should’st thou be forlorn ? 
Learn to bebold him with contempt and scorn ; 
His conduct claims it; chase it from thy mind, 
Nor let one thought of him a station find 

Within that bosom he has so distress’d, 
Tormented, agitated, and depress’d. 

Your conqu’ring charms will a more faithful youth 
Quickly enthral, and bind in bands of truth ; 
‘Lhen on the wings of transport you shall soar, 
And of delusion’s chalice sip no more. 


Rackenford. F. L, VEYSEY. 








